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•<  Beside  some  water’s  rushy  brink, 

!•  me  the  muse  shall  sit  and  think, 

*'  (At  ease  reeVn’d  in  rustic  sfa  e) 

"  How  vain  the  ardour  of  th.c  crowd  ; 

‘How  low,  how  little  arc  the  proud, 

“  How  indigent  the  great.”  Gray. 

f'bcn  the  ftorms  of  Winter  are  ovcr> 
the  genial  feafjn  of  Spring  re-adorns 
face  of  Nature,  I  love  to  take  a  tem» 
ry  leave  of  the  noily  fccue  of  buftic 
confuTion,  to  enjoy  the  fragrance  of  a 
b1  morning  in  the  unconramioated  aC- 
herc  of  the  country.  The  city  iscer- 
thc  proper  fpHere  for  thePHiLAN- 
pisT  ;  here  obje^ffs  arc  never  wanting 
cite  his  commileration,  and  M^arm  his 
oleiice  :  but  the  emotions  of  pity  or 
jrity,  arc  not  thole  only  which  arc 
into  atflion  by  the  contemplation  of 
onJu^ff  of  mankind.  There  are  top 
occurrences  that  induce  a  cynical 
fuion,  and  too  many  ftrange  deviations 
common  propriety  that  contribute  to 
ft  us  with  our  fellow  creatures.  When 
(lances  of  this  kind  are  rtfpidly  mul- 
I  fly  to  the  fliudes  of  fcclufion,  to 
plate  the  beauties  of  Nature  in  their 
ft  form,  and  turn  with  rapture  from  a 
of  the  miferies,  or  the  vices  of  hu- 
y,  to  the  glorious  exhibition  of  the  un- 
cd  works  of  the  divinity.  Befide 
water's  rufhy  brink”  1  can  mufe  on 
te  of  fociety,  or  ruminate  on  the 
8  of  my  own  life.  Abflra<5>ed  from 
mediate  cares  of  exiftence,  the  mind  I 
well  on  thechecquered  feenes  we  pafs 
gh  in  this  “  vale  of  tears,”  or  rife  to 
ontemplation  of  the  omnipotence  of 
chitedi  of  the  univerfe.  When  Fan- 
rts  her  powers,  it  is  very  eafy  to  trace 
Romantic  feenery  around  me,  fimili- 
of  mankind.  The  rocks  that  rife  in  : 
Jic  grandeur,  prefent  in  their  irregular 
•ties  the  bold  alTumption  of  arrogance, 


I 


I  or  the  retiring  diffidence  of  worth  ;  as  they 
fwell  in  gigantic  forms  towards  the  heavens, 
or  gradually  flnk  to  the  level  of  the  fur- 
rounding  foil.  In  the  vine  that  creeps  along 
the  ground,  and  hiJes  its  thorns  in  the 
herbage,  I  behold  a  (Iriking  emblem  of  the 
cautious  intrigues  of  the  avaricious  and  dc- 
I  >  while  in  the  drooping  willow  of 

'  the  valley,  is  fecn  the  melancholy  depref- 
fion  of  neglected  worth.  Thus  even  in 
the  wildeft  feenes  our  country  aflbrds, 
fome  idea  is  fuggefled  that  is  intimately  con- 
nedfed  with  fociety,  and  which  if  properly 
purfued,  may  benefit  the  individual,  if  its 
eflefls  are  loll  on  mankind  in  general.  It 
has  been  fbmcwherc  remarked  that  the  mod 
vain  and  afluming,  cannot  view  the  flupen- 
dous  works  of  .Nature,  and  of  “  Nature’s 
j  God,”  without  a  humiliating  fenfarion.  Ad¬ 
mitting  fuch  to  be  the  how  often 

have  i  wifhed  that  fome  of  thofe  I  have 
well  known  among  the  forcmofl  in  purfuit 
of  riches,  and  elated  with  imaginary  con 
fcqucncc,  would  experience  the  benefit 
foch  feenes  could  afford  them  ;  that  they 
might  be  taught  their  infignificauce  in  the 
great  fcale  of  being,  and  learn  to  appreciate 
their^own  merits,  by  a  more  accurate  crite¬ 
rion  than  the  didfates  of  vanity,  or  theap- 
plaufc  of  their  fycophantic  admirers.  How 
often  has  my  philanthropy  been  feverely 
ttfted  on  obferving  the  upflart  pofTefTor  of 
wealth,  whofe  importance  was  ai  rapid  in 
its  progreflion,  and  whofe  origin  as  con¬ 
temptible  in  its  nature,  as  that  of  the  mofli- 
room,  to  which  fuch  charadfers  have  been 
aptly  compared.  Without  the  polirenefs 
which  is  derived  from  a  liberal  education, 
or  nati\e  dignity  of  thought,  and  without 
that  depth  of  underfl  ail  ding  which  only 
Heaven  can  give,  he  alTiimcs  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  one,  and  aims  at  the  reputation 
of  the  other.  Yet  how  awkward  do  the 
borrowed  plumes  of  the  daw  fit  on  any  but 
the  original  pofTrlTor  I  A  lame  attempt  at 
wit,  is  adduced  as  a  proof  of  the  legality  of 
hiaxlaims  to  uoderflanding,  and  the  undif- 
giiifed  contempt  evinced  for  his  inferiors  in 
wealth,  conneded  with  a  cringing  fcrvility 


to  thofe  who  rank  higher  in  the  fcale  of 
affluence,  conflitutes  the  fum  of  his  polite- 
nefs.  Illiberal  allufions  are  miftaken  by 
hirtf  for  humour,  and  the  fmilc  extorted  by 
his  folly,  is  conftrued  into  an  expreffion  of 
admiration.  Would  to  Heaven  fuch  cha- 
raflers  as  this  were  not  too  common  in  fo¬ 
ciety.  But  w'here  money  is  the  grcatell 
good — where  the  fordid  maxim  of 

**  '  quocrenda  pccunia  priinum  est 

**  Virtws  post  nun  ■■ 

is  univerfiilly  inculcated,  fuch  indanccs 
roufl,  and  will  abound.  Yet  furely  there  is 
a  fufficient  number  of  the  difeerning  among 
the  affluent,  to  recognize  ignorance  and  its 
concomitant  vanity,  though  difguifed  from 
the  vulgar  by  the  impenetrable  veil  of  rich¬ 
es  ;  that  veil  that  not  only  difguifes  vice, 
but  gives  to  every  fault  that  difgraces  man¬ 
kind  the  form  and  hue  of  virtue.  Then 
why  will  thofe  who  have  not  the  excufe  of 
poverty  to  plead,  alTociate  w'ith  the  epheme¬ 
ra  of  the  day,  whom  the  beams  of  fortune 
have  draw’n  from  their  original  obfeurity, 
countenance  their  follies  by  this  tacit  appro¬ 
bation,  and  patronife  their  ignorance,  by 
thus  (hielding  it  from  expofure.  Alas  I  the 
caufo  is  but  too  evident.  There  is  inter¬ 
woven  in  the  heart  of  a  man,  (and  particu¬ 
larly  of  an  American,)  fome  peculiar  chord 
that  eternally  vibrates  in  unifbn  with 
w'ealth  ;  that  wealth  which  is  the  grand 
bafis  of  rtfpeftability,  and  unlefs  acquired 
by  means  notorioufly  diihoneft,  enfures  the 
notice  and  commands  the  efteem  of  all  ranks 
of  fociety.  Such  are  the  reflexions  that 
arife  in  the  buflle  of  the  City.  Such  will 
be  my  refleXions  when  in  fome  fccludcd 
fpot  favorable  to  thought  and  meditation,  I 
lecolleX 

How/.ny,  ho\v  are  the  proud. 

How  indigent  the  great. 


the  Everting  Fireside. 

When  past  is  the  sweltering,  long  summer’s  day. 

And  the  ct^olness  of  ev’ning  succeeds, 

How  sweer’tisto  stroll  where  the  mild  zephyrs  play. 
How  pleasant  the  woodlands  and  meads. 
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..a  af  the  ?xe  and  r!ie  hammer  has  ceas’d, 

.  Me  sickle  and  sc\  the  are  at  rest ; 

’Tis  a  season  of  leisure  for  man  and  for  beast— 

’  ris  the  season  young  Colin  love*  best. 

Releas’d  from  the  toils  of  the  day  and  its  cares, 

While  the  twilight  still  gleams  in  the  sky, 

On  the  wings  of  impatience  he  fondly  prepares, 

To  the  arms  of  his  i^hebe  to  ti/. 

Ill  his  bosom  what  tender  emotions  awake! 

How  sparkles  his  eye  with  delight, 

W  hen,  rising  above  the  white  thorns  in  the  brake. 

The  cot  where  she  dwells  is  insight. 

Ah!  happy  young  shepherd,  I  envy  thy  joys, 

’Mid  scenes  where  simplicity  reigns, 

\V  hile  Immur’d  in  the  city,  its  bustle  and  noise, 

•  I  long  for  the  brooks  and  the  plains. 

The  gewgaws  and  fashions,  aiul  routes  and  parades. 
Where  art  is  so  eager  to  please, 

I  would  gladly  exchange  for  the  bowery  shades. 
When  fann’d  by  the  evening  breeze. 

Thought !  bear  me  away  o’er  the  hills  and  the  dells, 
O,  waft  me  across  the  clear  rill. 

Let  me  trudge  up  the  steep,  where  in  loveliness  dwells 
The  maiden  of  Harmony  Hill. 

Perhaps  at  this  moment  she  visits  the  spot, 

Where  the  woodbines  and  jessamines  blow ; 

While  the  freshness  of  Nature  enlivens  each  thought, 
And  suffuses  her'cheek  with  a  glow. 

How  winning  is  beauty,  when  thus 'lis  combin’d 
With  innocence,,  thoughtless  of  harm  ; 

But,  O,  how  endearing  the  heart  that  is  kind, 
Affectionate,  gentle  and  warm. 

And  such  i«  her  heart — in  her  bosom  it  beats 
Divested  of  envy  or  ill : 

Each  grace  is  her  own,  she’s  the  sweetest  of  sweets. 
The  flower  of  Harmony  Hill. 

How  gentJe  the  accents  that  flow’d  from  her  tongue, 
How  expressive  the  glance  of  her  eye ; 

On  the  notes  of  her  voice  I  attentively  hung, 

And  my  bosom,  it  heav’d  the  fond  sigh. 

Contented  she  said  she  could  dwell  in  a  cot. 

With  the  lad  whom  her  heart  should  approve : 
Thou  fairest  of  fair  ones  !  how  blest  were  hi*  lot, 
Could  thy  poet  persuade  thee  to  love* 

■  No  eagles  has  he  in  his  coffers  to  shine. 

No  honours  he  holds  in  the  state. 

His  cellar  is  stow’d  not  with  tierces  of  wine. 

Nor  his  table  is  garnish’d  with  plate. 

Though  few  are  his  friends,  andtho*  poor  is  his  purse. 
Though  oft  an  unfortunate  wight. 

He’s  happily  free  from  that  bitterest  curse, 

A  conscience  that’s  wakeful  at  night. 

Guilt  wrings  not  his  bosom— but  grief  has  impress’d' 
On  his  forehead  a  w*rinkle  or  two  : 

Yet  he  dare  not  repine  who  has  often  been  blest, 

With  enjoyments  exceeding  his  due. 

With  his  head  and  his  hands  he  can  shift  for  himself, 
If  blest  With  a  boon  from  above  : 

Then  why  need  he  long  for  abundance  of  pelf  ? 

A  little  suffices  with  lo^e. 


Admit  him,  dearmaid,  to  a  place  in  thy  heart—  1 

With  rapture  his  destiny  All  t  | 

And  oft  shall  thy  praise  be  the  theme  of  his  art, 

Sweet - of  Harmony  hill. 

Enno. 

yuly2^tb,  1804. 

For  the  Evening  Flre^sule, 

The  beneficial  effe^ls  of  a  liberal  educa¬ 
tion  on  the  human  charafler,  are  fo  plainly 
perceived  by  the  wife  and  enlightened,  that 
to  them,  it  is  not  a  little  furprifing,  how  it 
has  experienced  fo  much  oppofition  in  the 
world.  Yet  this  is  the  mortifying  fa£l, — 
a  pretty  general  prejudice  leems  to  have 
been  imbibed  and  cherKhed,  with  regard 
to  its  moral  tendency^  by  unlettered  men. 

I  It  has  often  been  afferced  by  fuch,  that 
education  improves  the  capacity  only  for 
impofing  upon  the  world  ;  and  that  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  extent  of  a  man’s  talents  and 
attainments  in  knowledge,  does, his  depra¬ 
vity  increale.  They  are  ready  to  regard 
fcholars  in  the  light  of  powerful,  but  mif- 
chievous  daemons  \  aod  hence  conclude,  i 
that  i'eminanes  of  learning  are  uuiiances,  < 
inftead  of  bieflings  to  the  communit)'.  To 
combat  this  prejudice,  to  refeue  learning 
from  this  unjuft  reproach,  by  (hewing  its 
connedlion  with  virtue  and  good  morals,  is 
the  objedf  of  this  efiay.  Learning,  or  lib¬ 
eral  fcience,  is  nothing  elfe,  than  the  intcl- 
kdlual  powers,  enlightened,  cultivated, 
ftrengthened,  and  refined.  Its  tendency  is, 
to  dcvelope  truth,  to  ftiip  the  veil  from  im¬ 
pofing  errors,  to  withdraw  the  attention 
from  the  grofTnefs  of  fenfiblc  obje^ls,  and  to 
fix  it  on  fomething  more  elevated  and  better 
fuited  to  the  nature  of  miud. 

The  fubje^fs  which  it  prefents  are,  in 
themfelves,  of  fuch  a  refined  nature — or  | 
the  inveftigation  of  them  fo  occupies  the 
mind  in  dedu6fions  of  reafon,  that  there  is 
neither  tafte,  nor  time  for  the  difiipations, 
or  the  corrupting  purfuits  of  the  ignorant 
and  uninformed.  It  fpreads  a  general  ur¬ 
banity  over  the  mind,  and  by  (tripping  off 
the  illufions  of  the  imagination  from  the  ob- 
jedfs  of  the  pafTions,  it  reftrains  from  ex- 
cefs,  thofe  powerful  movers  o^  mankind  : 
the  little,  the  mean,  the  unlawful  purfuits 
of  low-bred  vice  have  no  charms  for  an  en¬ 
lightened  underftanding;  The  exampie^ 
of  illuftrious  men,  which  it  continually  con¬ 
templates,  together  with  the  powerful  ar¬ 
guments  to  duty,  with  which  it  becomes 
familiar,  ftimulatc  to  adtive  virtue,  and  ref- 
cues  from  the  apathy  of  indolence,  and  from 
the  deftrudlivt  indulgenceof  forbidden  plea- 
iure.—  And  is  it  pofiible,  that  learning 
I  which  naturally  leads  to  produce  thefe  ad¬ 


vantages,  can  be  unfavourable  to  virtm 
Is  it  pofTible  that  it  can  have  an  influei^ 
to  initiate  the  foul  more  ingenuoufly 
the  myfterics  of  vice,  and  be  a  prompter 
the  crimes  which  difgrace  mankind 
a(k  thefe  queftions  is  fufficient  to  fugg, 
their  proper  anfwer,  and  to  vindicate  i 
pofition  I  have'  ftated.  When  the  ftorcj 
ancient  and  modern  learning  are  opened! 
fore  the  real  fcholar,  he  feels  the  fcaotin 
I  of  his  own  attainments,  when  comp]] 

I  with  the  compafs  of  fcience,  and  he  fii 
j  into  humility : — thus,  one  of  the  moftop 
mental  virtues  of  man  is  connedfed  withi 
ten  five  knowledge.  Again,  while  he  cc 
templates  the  traces  of  infinite  wifdom,] 
boundlefs  goodnefs  difplayed  in  the  \roi 
of  creation,  he  is  filled  with  wonder,  ai 
ration,  and  praife.  “He  looks  throi 
nature,  up  to  nature's  God."  He  takes 
moft  ufeful  lefiTons  from  this  immenfc  i 
ume  of  inftrudfion.  And  in  examiolog 
various  phenomeua  ;  in  exploring  thei 
ation,  from  the  almoft  unnoticed  ioii 
that  crawls  the  pathlefs  defert,  to  the  gli 
ous  orbs  of  lightjwhich  moreforciblyp 
claim  their  maker's  praife,  he  is  ledtoh 
our  the  perfedfions  of  the  Deity,  wh« 
more  clearly  difeovered,  or  more  profon 
ly  wrapt  in  adorable  concealment.  ' 
inanimate  creation,  the  earth  with  its  ab 
dant  (lores,  the  kindred  planets  in  their 
der  and  harmony,  the  innumerable  tribe 
animals  with  their  (urprizing  qualities! 
circumftances,  all  are  calculated  to  imp 
the  mind  of  a  real  fcarcher  after  truths 
a  fenfe  of  the  heing^  the  providence^  and 
glory  of  his  Creator,  But  cfpecially,  w 
he  inveftigates  the  philofophy  of  maQ,v 
he  becomes  acquainted  with  his  aftonifi 
and  almuft  boundkfs  faculties,  when 
traces  his  relations,  and  difeerns  his  obi 
tions,  when  he  perceives  his  duties  unfi 
ed  in  the  (cience  of  morals,  when  he 
views  the  hiftory  of  the  race,  and  when 
is  engaged  in  cultivating  the  polite  \ 
which  are  intimately  blended  with  thef 
fuit  of  what  is  elegant  and  refined,  ini 
and  condudf,  all  this  (eems  to  havea 
dency  to  imprel's  him  powerfully  with 
principles  of  virtue.  In  his  clafTic  ftfl 
the  (ublime  precepts  of  ancient  wild 
and  the  bright  examples  of  pbilofopl 
and  heroes  cultivating  an  exalted  vii 
produces  an  elevation  of  mind,  that  fp 
the  meaniiefs  of  vice,  and  abhors  thep 
ligate  maxims  that  would  reduce  man 
brute.'  Thus  whilft  the  underftandin 
enlightened  in  the  fciences  which  educs 
cultivates,  the  choice  of  the  heart  maf 
iy  be  fuppofed  to  incline  to  the  purto 
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of  virtue.  The  truth  Is,  that  real 
lowiedge  and  true  virtue  are  fo  plainly  and 
itarally  conne^ed,  by  a  mutual  affinity, 
\^here  they  appear  to  be  fcparated,  it 
oft  proceed  from  forac  foreign  caufe,  dif- 
rcnt  from  the  nature  of  either.  Somevi- 
eot,  fome  unnatural  convulfion  muR  have 
place  in  that  mind,  where  remark- 
le  talents,  improved  by  literature,  have 
eo  proRituted  to  vice  and  irreligion.  But 
e  more' general  folution  of  the  paradox  is, 
where  a  reputed  fcholar  is  attached  to 
oous  principles,  his  talents  have  been 
er-rated,  his  extenflve  knowledge  is 
obtful,  and  his  learning  to  be  fufpedled. 
icreare  indeed  examples  to  be  found, 
e  rare  exceptions  to  a  general  rule,  of 
n  remarkable  for  their  powers  of  mind, 
d  great  improvements  in  fciencc  who  are 
roted  to  vice  and  who  are  the  patrons  of 
piety  : — Rill,  however,  we  ftiall  find, 
tin  all  ages  the  moR  learned  men,  have 
31  the  moR  moral  ;  and,  on  the  other 
id,  the  moR  profligate,  are  really  ignor- 
,or  mere  fmatterers  in  fcience.  And  in 
(portion  to  the  indulgence  of  vice  does 
orance  overfpread  our  intelleflual  and 
ral faculties,  once  comparatively  bright: 
;duccs  men  to  wretched  imbecility.  This 
ic general  rule,  although  exceptions  may 
quoted  on  both  Tides.  The  experience 
ill  nations  and  ages,  evinces  the  undoubt- 
connc(Rion  between  knowledge  and  vir- 
,  and  upon  a  review  of  this  kind,  we 
1  find,  tliat  from  the  moR  remote  anti- 
ty  to  the  prefent  day,  men  the  moRfam- 
br  genius,  the  moR  devoted  to  learning, 
moR  accomplifhed  in  literature,  and  the 
1  celebrated  for  their  eloquence,  their 
tings  or  their  adlions,  have  been  the 
1  virtuous  of  their  cotemporaries.  I 
t  to  mention  the  many  great  and  wife 
I  recorded  in  Holy  Writ — men  who  are 
quailed  in  taRe  and  compofition — men, 
)were  unrivalled  among  the  legiflators 
generals  of  antiquity — men,  who  were 
^inent  for  the  fcience  of  the  times  in 
ch  they  lived,  as  for  their  piety  and  vir- 

we  examine  the  Heathen  world, 
sgh  the  real  knowledge  of  religion  was 
whelmed  under  the  thickeR  clouds  of 
^efs,  yet  we  fhall  find  that  thofe  whofe 
Its  have  been  handed  down  to  poRcrity 
Philofophcrs  and  Statefmen,  have 
illcd  in  virtue  aod  a  regard  for  the  De- 

wc  come  down  to  more  modern  times, 
perceive,  that  the  men  of  profound 
>rch,  of  enlarged  minds,  and  of  real 
toon,  have  been  lovers  of  virtue.  Who 


were  the  reRorers  of  learning  to  the  world 
after  a  dreary  night  of  ages,  in  which  Tu- 
perRitious  ignorance  held  its  reign  ?  Were 
they  not  thofe  pious  reformers  who  chafed 
away  the  darknefs  of  a  looo  years,  and 
deRroyed  the  monRrous  mafs  of  Popifli  fu- 
perRition  ?  Who  docs  not  know  that  the 
moR  learned  PhilologiRs,  Mathematicians 
and  Philofophcrs  of  the  two  laR  centuries, 
were  as  remarkable  for  their  attachment  to 
virtuous  principles  as  for  the  purity  of  their 
manners  ?  Do  we  not  know  that  Bacon, 
and  Boyle,  and  Locke,  and  Newton,  and 
Addifon,  and  Johnlbn,  with  a  train  of  phi- 
lofophers  in  the  other  nations  of  Europe, 
by  their  great  difeoverie's  in  fcience,  were 
led  to  the  moR  profound  admiration  of  the 
Deity  ?  Thefe  great  men  were  devout 
men  ^  they  were  examples  of  probity  and 
goodnefs  :  every  thing  wife,  and  great,  and 
noble,  is  produced  by  an  inviolable  union 
between  knowledge  and  virtue,  Rich  as  they 
poflefTed.  This  beflts  a  rational,  an  immor¬ 
tal  mind.  This  is  the  glory  of  a  fpirit  that 
emanated  from  the  Deity,  the  fountain  of 
light  and  goodnefs  ;  this  refines  the  heart, 
exalts  the  charadler,  and  enlarges  the  fphere 
of  ufcfiilncfs.  Wherefore,  let  us  inviola¬ 
bly  maintain  the  conne(Rion  between  real 
knowledge  and  true  virtue — let  us  oppofe 
with'  deteRation  and  horror  thclc  deRruc- 
tive  principles,  which,  under  the  veil  of  a 
fupcrficial  pliilofophy,  deRroys  true  fcience, 
overturns  every  principle  of  morality, 
burRs  the  bands  of  focial  order,  and  deli¬ 
vers  mankind  over  to  hideous  deRruflion. 
Let  us,  whilR  we  cultivate  uuiverfal  fcience, 
at  the  fame  time,  carefully  cherilh  an  elevat¬ 
ed  wtue,  its  fair  alfociate.  Here  let  us 
reR  our  weary  rcfcarches  after  happinefs — 
here  let  us  fix  its  firm  foundations,  and  ever 
cherifh  the  belief  that  neither  perfoual  nor 
focial  difparity  or  enjoyment  can  exiR, 
without  the  light  of  fcience,  conducting  to 
a  virtuous  morality  which  will  caR  a  Iplen- 
did  glory  roi^nd  our  charaCler  through  life. 

.  S. 

For  the  Evening  Fire-side^ 

That  the  Deity  has  fecond  means  to  work 
his  own  purpoles,  is  a  pofition  that  has  ne¬ 
ver  been  denied  ;  and  if  the  Dreamer  had 
alfeitcd  nothing  further,  his  peaceable  diipo- 
fition  would  never  hive  been  alarmed  by 
the  fear  of  a  “  Hlh-marktt  debatef'  as  no 
attempt  has  been  made  to  conrradiCf  this 
truth,  but  to  expofe  a  fentiment  which  is 
adverfe'to  the  very  nature  of  ChriRianity, 
and  contradicted  by  innumerable  well  au¬ 
thenticated  faCts. 


As  the  Drbai^r  Teems  oflended  at  a 
Scripture  quotation,  I  will  adduce  other 
’teRimony,  of  more  modern  date  *,  though 
I  cannot  agree  with  him  that  it  is  unfair’^ 
for  a  chriRianto  quote  thofe  writings,  which 
have  been  univerfally  acknowledged  as  au¬ 
thentic  by  the  chrillian  world.  Would  it 
be  unfair  for  one  who  had  adopted  the 
Newtonian  fyRem  of  ARronomy  to  quote 
a  fentiment  from  the  writings  of  Newton  in 
fupport  of  any  hypothefis  ?  Surely  not. 
Neverthelefs  I  am  williog  to  take  him  on  his 
own  ground ;  and  have  no  doubt  that  more 
recent  events  will  completely  overturn  his 
boaRed  Philofophy. 

I  would  therefore  call  the  attention  of  my 
readers  to  that  remarkable  occurrence  to 
which  I  alluded  in  my  firR  eflay  ;  a  parti¬ 
cular  accountr  of  which  has  fince  been  pub- 
liflied  in  the  Evening  Fire-fide,  Vol.  2d, 
No.  1 6,  page  125.  This  is  the  cafe  of  Lord 
Lyttleton,  whofe  lingular  death,  and  the 
“  circumftances  attending**  it,  excited  much 
attention  in  England  at  the  time  when  they 
occurred  ;  for  “  thefe  things  were  not  done 
in  a  corner.**  They  are  notorious  faCls, 
Angularly  well  attefled  ;  the  moR  doubtful 
of  which  were  fubRantiated  by  the  feqael. 
It  is  well  known,  that  Lyttleton  was  a  man 
of  talents,  yet  he  was  an  avowed  infidel,  a 
libertine  in  praClicc,  of  diflbiute  life  and 
depraved  morals  \  a  fad  proof,  that  with 
the  greatcR  abilities,  a  man  may  be  a  Fool. 
He  had  adopted  the  fentimenr,  that  “  the 
"\nind  is  only  acquired  through  the  medium 
of  the  fenfes,**  and  pretending  to  think  that 
I  his  dream  or  vifion,  was  only  the  effcCf  of 
“  fome  partial  excitement  in  the  brain  •,** 
prefumptuoufly  exclaimed,  about  three 
hours  before  his  death,  “  We*ll  jockey  the 
GhoR  ni  warrant  you.**  The  awful  event 
evinced  his  error. 

^  The  mind,  fays  the  Dreamer,  is  alto¬ 
gether  acquired  through  the  medium  of  the 
fenfes,  and  by  no  other  means.  The  Deity 
endowed  our  bodies  with  the  capacities  of 
acquiring  ideas,  but  left  the  aflual  acquifi- 
tion  of  them  to  ourfelves.**  I  ferioufly  be¬ 
lieve  the  Deity  has  not  left  us  fo  much  to 
ourfelves,  as  the  Dreamer  fuppofes.  I 
believe  in  conformity  to  the  chriRiau  faith, 
that  a  more  exalted,  a  more  perfe(ff:  fource 
of  intelligence  is  opened  to  the  human 
mind,  than  that  which  any  of  the  corporeal 
fenies  afford  *,  and  I  can  with  confidence  n]'- 
peal  to  thoufands  of  my  fellow-citizens  for 
the  truth  of  this  fentiment  5  men  who  are 
far  removed  from  the  .dominion  of  fuperjli^ 
tion^  and  whofe  greaieR  enthufaftn\s  leen 
in  pronaoiing  the  felicity  of  their  fellow-- 
creatures. 
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If  uic  Dreamer  has  “  never  detc^^ed  an 
idea,”  never  felt  an  impreffion  which  was 
not  the  produfl  of  an  “  external  caufe,”  his 
mind  has,  I  confefs,  been  endowed  with 
lingular  obduracy  ;  a  Rate  by  no  means  en¬ 
viable.  I  have  no  doubt  that  he  is  “  ibrry 
to  fee  the  fublirae  fubje^t  of  Revelation 

(as  he  is  pleafed  to  exprefs  himfelf) 
as  an  argument  on  the  prefent  occafion,” 
for  it  is  the  very  argmiient  that  overturns 
his  vifmmry  hypothefis.  It  is  a  fubjeff,  he 
confefTes,  he  does  not  nnderfland  ;  his 
.  weaknefs  in  the  caufe  he  has  efpoufed,  will 
therefore  be  excufed,  and  his  ignorance 
will  be  fome  apology  for  him,  where  he  is 
ib  bold  as  toinfinuate,  that,  this  important 
fourcc  of  our  fecurity  in  virtue,  of  our 
confolation  in  affli(Rions,  our  peace  in  life, 
and  our  hope  in  death,  is  ufelefs^fuperjlitious^ 
and  irrational* 

Sincerely" wKhing  him  a  better  mind,  I 
bid  him  afriendfy  farewell. 

Evangelicus. 


rOR  THE  EVENING  FIRE-SIP'E. 


Ttf  the  Editors, 

In  perufing  the  17th  number  of  yourin- 
ftruflive  paper,  my  attention  was  fo  great¬ 
ly  taken  when  I  came  to  Anti-Phisico- 
Mathematicus’ enigmatical  que/lion,  that, 
1  believe,  I  read  no  more,  at  that  time,  but 
immediately  fet  my  intellefiual  faculties  to 
work  to  fte  what  I  could  make  of  it.  But 
I  had  not  lludied  atit  long,  ere  I  concluded 
it  was  infolvable,  and  gave  it  over  ;  and 
waited  with  impatience  for  the  next  num¬ 
ber,  hoping  to  find  it  folved  (if  fuch  a  thing 
could  be)  by  fome  of  your  learned  corref- 
pondents  ;  but,  when  the  paper  came  to 
hand,  behold,  1  found  nothing  in  it  concern¬ 
ing  the  qnefiion,  except,  a  burlefque  writ¬ 
ten  by  a  namelefs  author  (unlefs  he  meant 
Ne  futor  ultra  crepidam,  for  his  name,  for 
my  part  I  do  not  underfiand  latin)  who,  1 
prefume,  was  not  able  to  fol ve  it ;  yet,  being 
unwilling  to  pafs  over  it  in  filence;  fur  the 
want  of  better  language,  /at  to  ridiculing 
the  author,  whom  I  take^to  bc  a  wiferman 
than  himfelf. 

After  being  thus  difuppointed  in  my  ex- 
pefl  ition  of  finding  the  quefiion  folved  in 
the  i8rh  number,  I  took  it  into  cbnfider- 
ation  anew  and  I  fliall  now  undertake  to 
folve  it.  -  If  we  take  it  in  one  fenfe,  it  ap¬ 
pears  that  ihte  goofe  would  never  overtake 
the  frog  ;  but  that  is  contrary  tofa<fI ;  for 
if  we  fuppofe  the  goofe  placed  at  the  twen¬ 
ty  mile  fione,  the  frog  at  the  ten  mileftone, 
and  both  fiart  at  the  fame  time  to  run  to 
the  city  ;  I  find  the  goofe  will  get  thither  I 


eight  hours,  before  the  frog.  Of  courfc 
(hemuR  overtake  him  and  go  by  him.  And 
if  we  confider  the  velocity  with  which  the 
minute  and  hour  hands  of  a  watch  move, 
we  will  find  we  may  draw  a  good  compari- 
fon  from  them.  Let  us  confider  the  hour 
hand,  at  12  o’clock  to  be  one  revolution  be¬ 
fore  the  minute  hand.  While  the  minute 
hand  goes  this  revolution,  the  hour  hand 
will  go  ^  of  a  revolution,  and  while  the 
minute  hand  goes  chat  7^  the  hour  hand 
will  go  of  that  tV  ®Dd  fo  on  ad- 
infinitum.  Yet  we  fee  the  minute  hand 
overtakes  the  hour  hand  *,  and  to  find  the 
time  it  does  it,  we  fay  as  1 1  ..  I2 :  :  1  to 
the  time  it  will  be  when  the  minute  hand 
overtakes  the  hour  hand.  Becaufe  the  mi¬ 
nute  hand  gains  f^of  the  diftance  it  runs. 

Now  tchfind  how  far  the  goofe  would 
have  to  run  to  overtake  the  frog,  I  fay,  as 
9»i..  lom  :  :r^i.  to  the  difiance  the  frog 
would  run,  which  milet«>  which  add 
ten  miles  and  we  have  the  diAance  the 
goofe  would  run  1 miles  or  1 1  miles  35 
perches  3  yards  2  inches. 

Gallio'Lussimdaw. 


SJected  for  the  Evening  Fire  side. 
Biography  of  Philip  Barratier, 

( Concluded  front  our  loft*) 

About  this  time,  the  late  king  of  Pru/fia 
fenr  Mr.  Baratier,  the  father,  a  call  to  the 
French  church  at  Stetin  in  Pomerania.  He 
was  determined  to  accept  it,  chiefly,  as  it 
might  afford  him  an  opportunity  for  pro¬ 
curing  his  (bn  fome  additional  helps  in  hris 


Audits.  The  family  began  their  journey  a  prefent  he  received  in  money  from 


about  the  middle  of  Feb.  1735,  Mr.  Bara¬ 
tier  taking  the  route  of  Jena,  Leipzig,  and 
Hall,  that  he  might  let  his  pupil  fee  thefe 
univerfities.  They  reached  the  laA  named 
place  on  the  6th  of  March,  where  young 
Baratier  found  his  reputation  had  got  be¬ 
fore  him.  M.  Schulze,  a  celebrated  pro- 
feffor  of  phyfic,  eloquence,  and  antiquities, 
who  had  feen  him  in  Franconia  during  his 
infancy,  paid  him  him  a  vific  as  foon  as  he 
heard  of  his  arrival,  and  the  next  day  pre- 
fented  him  to  M.  Ludew'g,  chancellor  of 
the  univerfity.  This  iiluAripus  philofo- 
pher,  after  a  Ihort  conveifation  with  him, 
offered  him  the  degree  of  muAer  of  arts, 
if  he  inclined  to  accept  it.  Young  M.  Ba¬ 
ratier,  who  had  never  frequented  fchool  or 
academy,  and  confequcntly  was  a  Arranger 
to  degrees,  difputes,  and  other  academical 
excrcifes,  received  the  propofal  with  great 
indifference,  and  even  treated  it  as  a  banter. 
But  after  fome  explanations  he  was  perfua- 


ded  to  embrace  the  favour  on  the  next  da 
March  8,  he  was  prefented  to  the  philofj 

phical  faculty,  who,  after  examination,  a 
mitted  him  to  a  public  difputation.  Jmo^i 
diately,  on  the  fame  evening,  iti  the 
fence  of  feveral  profeffors,  he  drew  up, 
thefes  on  different  fubjefls  in  critical  lea 
ing,  philology,  and  philofophy,  in 
aAronomy  was  not  forgotten.  Thefe  w 
printed  the  fame  night,  and  defended  by  hi 
the  next  day,  for  three  hours  together, 
the  public  hall  of  the  univerfity,  where 
de  Ludewig  prefided,  and  at  which  appi 
ed  a  crowded  audience  of  the  Audents, 
other  perfons  of  all  ranks.  The  rcfpoi 
ent  during  the  whole  lime  difeovered  fu 
courage  and  prefence  of  mind,  that  ihep 
fident  had  no  occafion  to  interpofe  in  his 
vour  :  After  fuch  authentic  proofs  of 
capacity,  he  was  folemnly  admitted  mafti 
of  arts,  with  univerfal  applaufe,  March 
1735.  After  this  great  honour  conferr 
upon  his  Ion,  Mr.  Baratier  continued 
one  day  at  Hall,  and  then  purfued  his  joi 
ney  to  Berlin,  where  he  arrived  with 
family,  March  14.  The  next  day  his 
jelly  called  for  young  Baratier.  His 
pearance  and  converfation  were  fo  agr 
able  to  this  great  prince,  that  he 
moA  every  day  lent  for  him  during  the  5 
6  weeks  that  he  continued  at  Berlin 
PotfJam.  Sometimes  be  was  ordered  ir 
the  royal  prefence  feveral  times  in  one  d 
and  to  converfc  either  with  his  majeftyj 
perfon,  or  with  the  courtiers,  or  men 
letters  who  attend  the  king’s  levee.  Heh| 
the  honour  to  receive  particular  marks 
bounty  from  both  their  majeAics.  Bc/i 
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queen,  her  majeAy  enriched  him  with 
eral  volumes  of  mathematics  and  philc 
phy,  haudlbmely  bound,  and  fuch  a$| 
himfelf  made  choice  of  5  gracioufly  of 
ing  to  furnilh  him  with  any  others  he 
filed.  His  royjl  highnefs  the  prince, 
the  rcA  of  the  royal  family,  Ihewed  tbl 
generofity  to  him.  At  this  time  the  qu^ 
had  his  pidlure  drawn  at  full  length, 
Mr.  Pefne,  painter  to  the  king,  and  pla^ 
it  at  Monbijou,  a  picafurc  houleof  hen 
jelly’s,  in  one  of  the  fuburbs  of  BerJ 
amougA  thole  of. the  celebrated  men,  whj 
ihe  has  collcifled  with  g/cat  care  and 
penfe.  'I’he  Royal  Academy  at  Berlin, 
ceived  him  into  its  body.  Mr.  Biraiirr. 
his  family  returned  to  II4JI,  April  28, 17! 
Our  young  mailer  of  arts  at  his  arril 
would  ipake  ufe  of  his  privilege,  and  oil 
public  leiflures.  His  father  not  being- 
to  difipade  him,  and  forefeeing  it  was  ai 
cy  of  his  own  which  would  foon  go  offJ 
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yiffl  take  hif  own  way.  He  delivered  lec¬ 
tures  on  3  fubjedls  ;  the  firft  philological, 
tm  the  book  of  Job ;  the  2d  on  aftronomy  ; 
tod  the  3d  on  the  ancient  ccclefiaAical  hiilo- 
He  had  4iot  continued  this  ofHce  a 
iortoight,  when  (as  hi&  father  had  predidf- 
ed)  he  grew  difguded  with  it  to  that  degree, 
that  he  quitted  for  ever  the  profelTion  of 
etching.  For  4  years  he  clofely  attended 
liiccolleges  of  the  4  prihcyal  profefTors  in 
Ills  faculty,  the  chancelloi^nd  privy  conn- 
^ior  Ludewig,  and  the  counfellors  MefTrs. 
lochmer,  Heinek,  and  Gaflcr  ;  whofe  lec- 
ores  he  heard  on  all  branches  of  the  law, 
jtril  and  canon,  common  and  feodal. 
fbough  this  was  not  his  favourite  fludy, 
M  in  time  he  began  to  like  it,  efpecially  the 
B)aiinon  law.  All  the  timb,  which  his  at- 
(fldaDCC  on  the  law  leflures  fpared  him, 
i  devoted  to  other  ftudies.  The  firft  year 
fhis  reddence  at  Hall  was  qiken  up  with 
atural  philofophy,  aRronomy,  and  the  ma- 
bcmatics.  He  read  over  moft  of  the  bopks 
Dcient  and  modern,  which  treat  of  ihefe 
dcnccs.  He  wrote  feveral  eflTays  and  dil¬ 
atations  ;  he  made  alfo  fome  aflronomical 
(marks,  and  prodigious  calculations.  Af- 
(Tthis  be  returned  to  the  Rudy  of  aniiqui- 
[and  ecclcfiaRical  hiRory,  in  which  he 
ud  a  great  deal,  and  made  laborious  re- 
hrehes,  to  qualify  himlelf  for  the  complct- 
Bghis  intended  Hiflory  of  the  hereftes  of  the 
UtitrimtarianSf  which  he  had  began  at 
Ichwobach.  Thefe  inquiries  occafioned 
fw  colleflions,  obfervations,  and  eflays, 
jiDCof  which  have  been  inferred  in  the  Bi- 
kbeca  Germanica,  This  in  time  produc- 
dbis  )aR  work,  on  the  *  fucceRioii  ©f  the 
ilhops  of  Rome,  which  appeared,  1740. 
brtly  after  this,  he  applied  himfelf  to  the 
IV  of  nations,  and  to  ancient  and  modern 
illory.  He  perufeJ  on  thefe  fubjefls  all 
It  original  writers  and  authors  of  note  he 
wld  meet  with.  On  this  occafion  he  at- 
Kpted  to  write  Lulijf'y  f  the  luar  of 
trs  in  Germany^  as  a  proof  of  his  extraor- 
nary  knowledge  in  the  la  .v  of  nations. 
il  this  while  he  was  indefatigable  in  the 
bies  of  the  belles •’  tires,  reviewing  the 
ic’icnt  Greek  and  laMii  authors  he  had 
tmerly  read,  and  adding  to  his  Rorcfuch 
ihehad  not,  poets,  orators,  philolophcrs, 
iftorians,  critics,  and  travellers.  Not  cou¬ 
nt  with  thefe,  he  eagerly  devoured  all  the 
^orical  books  he  could  Hod  ainongit  his 
ftiuaintance,  or  the  booklcllers  at  Hall, 
IJiciher  in  French,  German,  EngUlh,  Ital- 
K  or  Low  Dutch,  and  even  Arabic, 
owards  the  clofe  of  his  life,  he  had  ac* 
pired  fuch  a  taRe  of  medals,  inferiptions, 

M  antiquUies,  not  only  thofe  of  Greece 
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and  Rome,  but  even  of  India  and  China, 
that  he  read  all  hecould  get  relating  to  them, 
and  laid  in  a  confiderable  Rock  of  this  kind 
of  knowledge.  M^aphyfical  inquiries  and 
experimental  philofophy,  as  occafion  offer¬ 
ed,  intervened  between  thefe  different  Ru¬ 
dies.  At  the  end  of  the  year,  1 73  7,  he  re¬ 
fumed  his  proje^  with  refpe^f  to  the  longi¬ 
tude,  or  rather  formed  a  new  one,  found¬ 
ed  on  the  declination  aSd  inclination  of  the 
magnetic  needle,  propofing  for  this  end  a 
compafs  of  his  owif  invendon.  The  laR 
work  that  employed  him,  near  the  clofe  of 
his  life,  and  for  which  he  had  gathered 
large  materials  from  a  great  number  of 
books,  was.  Inquiries  concerning  the  Egyp¬ 
tian  antiquities^  The  fhades  of  death  were 
now  about  to  eclipfe  this  rifiog  luminary  of 
knowledge,  and  leave  us  only  the  fad  re¬ 
membrance  of  its  luRre.  Young  Mr.  Bara-  1 
tier  had  from  his  infancy,  been  of  a  weak 
and  delicate  conRitution,  joined  to  a  lively 
difpofition  of  mind.  At  length,  having  fuf- 
fered  his  illnefs  with  exemplary  patience 
and  refignation,  being  fupported  from  his 
bed  to  the  table,  and  from  table  to  bed,  Rill 
preferving  his  mind  calm  and  lively,  though 
he  could  fcarccly  fpeak,  his  laR  moment  ar¬ 
rived  UDcxpc^fedly,  on  Wednefday,  Octo¬ 
ber  5;  1740,  at  2  o’clock  in  the  afternoon, 
at  the  age  of  19  years,  8  months  and  16 
days.  He  expe^ed  and'prepared  for  death 
like  a  true  ChrlRian  hero  and  philofopher. 
Trouble  and  emotion  had  no  accefs  to  his. 
heart.  He  bore  his  pains  and  griefs  mod- 
eRIy,  and  without  breaking  ontinto  violent 
complaints.  He  never  feemed  much  wed¬ 
ded  to  the  prefent  world.  Even  froir  his 
inftTTcy  he  f’poke  of  death  fo  unconcerned¬ 
ly,  that  he  feemed  to  think  it  equal  with 
life.  He  could  not  bear  mufic,  at  IcaR 
near  hand,  faying  it  cither  Runned  him,  tir¬ 
ed  him,  or  made  him  fleepy.  For  thisfea- 
foa  he  avoided  all  companies  where  it  was 
encouraged.  He  had  himfelf  no  voice,  or 
inclination  for  fiuglng.  But  he  was  on  the 
other  hand  a  great  admirer  of  poetry.  His 
ufnal  food  was  foiip,  or  boiled  nfilk  with 
bohea  tea,  bread  and  butter,  fruits,  bifeuHs, 
or  fweet  meats-  He  feldom  in  a  week  eat 
as  much  as  o^'her  younj  people  of  his  age 
do  in  a  d  ty  or  two-  He  drank  neither 
beer,  coffee.  ..or  chocolate,  and  took  his 
wine  mlxce,  the  greav:r  part  water,  very 
feldom  pure,  or  at  leaR  only  a  glafs  or  two. 
He  could  not  endure  fpirituous  liquors,  nor 
tobacco,  either  iu  fnuff  or  fmoaking.  With 
fuch  a  conR’tution  it  is  eafy  to  judge,  how 
little  value  he  fet  on  high  living,  and  how 
great  his  averfion  was  to  all  manner  of  glut¬ 
tony  and  excels.  He  was  never  known  to 
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indulge  himfelf  this  way  ;  nor  was  he  ever 
known  to  lie.  He  publifhed  ii  different 
pieces,  and  left  26  manuferipts  on  various 
fubjc^ls,  the  contents  of  which,  with  fur¬ 
ther  particulars  of  this  extraordinary  youth, 
the  reader  may  fee  in  his^life,  wrote  by  Mr. 
Formey,  profeffor  of  philofophy  at  Berlin, 
to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  the  foregoing 
particulars. 

Erom  the  Literary  Magazine, 

Peter  Poetaster’s 
Notification  Recommendatory 

of  the  article  American  Letters  in 
The  Boston  Review. 

Mr.  Editor^ 

In  the  Monthly  Anthology  [a  word  from 
the  Greek,  fignifyiog  to  gather  flowers'^  and 
BoRon  Review,  for  February  laR,  there  is 
an  account  of  7 he  American  Letters ^  lately 
publifhed,  by  a  Native  of  Pennfylvania ; 
which  difplays  fuch  unufual  talents  ftxt^fe- 
leBing  the  beautiful^  and  breathes  afpirit  lb- 
patriotic^  in  a  vein  of  fuch  accurate,  and 
candid  criticifm,  that  1  have  been  induced 
to  undertake  the  fiicndly  talk  of  comparing, 
for  the  benefit  of  your  Readers ^  the  BoRon 
Critic,  with  the  Pcnnfylvanian  TouriR. — 
Thf  Man  of  tuRe  will  be  furprifed  to  find 
how  exaElly  the  opinions  of  the  Antholo- 
giff  will  coincide  with  his  own. 

The  Reviewer  begins  his  remarks  with 
a  truth  that  no  one  can  difpute,  who  is  at 
all  acquainted  with  the  Rate  of  American 
Literature,  namely,  that  “  no  book  was 
ever  lefs  wanted  than  the  Pennfylvanian’s 
and  he  juRly  coi»plains,  that  ”  his  track  is  . 
fo  faint”  [that  is,  that  he  fays  fo  little  about 
himfelf,  and  the  ufual  perfonalitiei  of  where 
he  lodged,  and  what  Great  Man  he  dined 
with]  “  that  we  are  half  the  tiiuc  out  of 
fight  of  our  guide.” 

The  perpetual  “  Columbianifms,”  or  re¬ 
ferences  to  American  hiRory,  American 
manners,  and  Anaerican  feenery,  with 
which  the  work  abounds  (under  the  idle 
apprchenfion  that  fuch  trite  aliufions  could 
be  agreeable  to  an  American  Reader,  or, 
indeed,  to  any  Reader  whatever)  are  repro 
bated  with  deferved  feverity.  Such  (For 
inRance)  as  where  the  Pennfyivaoian” 
calls  the  Black  foreR, 

*  the  impenetrable  retreat  of  German  Barbarians,  in 
the  da»s  of  all-conquering  Rome,  as  are  now  the 
Ba.'k-Woous  cf  America,  to  the  copper-coloured 
Race,  wh  m  we,  in  our  turn,  call  Indian  Savages.* 

V/hcre  he  mf*nt*4v)ns  the  jealous  walchfuinefs 
gyith  whivii  i.he  Serifs  Republics  guarded 

t 
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their  political  iDRiCUtionS  from  theioterven-  |  *  7^®  Parma  is  suffered  to  preserve,  his 


lion  of  Foreigners  }  and  takes  occafion  to  1^0^^ 


remark  that 


*  In  America  the  love  of  equal  freedom  has  carried 
the  liberal  Framers  of  our  Constitutions  to  an  oppo 
site  extreme.  The  rapid  influx  of  Foreigner*  (says 
he)  admitted  almost  without  restriction  to  everyprivi- 
lege  of  Citizenship,  may  imperceptibly  alienate  the 


to  the  crown  of  Spain— the  tributary  ally  of  la  gran¬ 
de  2fati(Mn  The  connection  is  of  a  degree  of  cop- 
sahguinity,  oommon  in  the  Royal  Families  of  Spain 
and  Portugal ;  though  forbidden  by  the  canons  of  the 
Church.  If  1  mistake  not,  the  mixed  relationship 
(fori  have  never  studied  the  genealogy  of  Princes — 


Public  Councils,  as.  well  as  the  National  manners  of  or  collateral,  with  profound  attention)  the 


our  peaceful  Country.* 


present  king  married  the  sister  of  the  present  duke  i 


-  r  c  and  the  duke’s  son — now,  by  the  grace  of  Bonaparte^ 

JVnd  where  he  declares  that  a  true  ion  or  king  of  Etruria,  married  the  king’sdaughter.  This 

Columbia  will  return  from  Foreign  Coun-  «  now  the  only  part  of  Italy,  north  of  the  Appen- 

nines,  that  wears  its  old  political  face— powdered 


•  no  longer  apprehensive  of  serious  injury  to  the  State 


w'ith  Princes,,  and  patched  with  Priests.  Near  the 
tow'u  we  met  four  monks— big  and  burly,  taking 


from  Fellow’-Citizens  of  either  Party,  who  alike  ad-  the  air  in  the  duke’s  coach  {  and  the  sentinels,  who 
minister  its  Government,  under  the  check  of  election.  I  demanded  our  passports  at  the  gate,  were  dressed  in 

_ 1  _ ^  tl-  ’.It*...  .  ^1-. .......  1. ....  -.1..  I_  t.  e* _  X  1  «  \  •  • 


and  the  pledge  of  responsibility  :  though  he  may  la-  white  (the  Bourbon  uniform)  and  wore  their  hair  in 
ment  that  a  change  in  the  Presidency  must  displace  clubs  and  powder,  instead  of  itieeane-culotte  crop.* 
the  Servants  of  the  Public,  through  every  grade  of  u  jn.  -j  /lULMr 

Administration  ;  and  that  the  test  of  eligibility,  with  How  cold  and  Rupid  muR  hc  bc^  la 

the  People  themselves,  is  not  so  much  those  old*  the  BoRou  Reviewer^  and  Monthly  A 


Each  of  them  exhibits  its  pripcely  Occupant,  in  coni 
plete  armour,  sitting,  within  a  niche,  behind  his_ 
tomb  i  the  former  accompanied  by  recumbent  figurj 
of  Day  and  Night  ;  the  latter  by  Day-Break  anc 
Twilight — ideas  happily  emblematic  of  monunjenta 
fame,  In  which — as  in  the  parish  register, 

■ . .  —  to  be  born  and  die 

Of  Rich  and  Pdormake*  all  the  history.' 

In  his  letter  on  Florence,”  fays  this  ai 
mirahle  Critic^  (who  appears  to  have  ukec 
the  length  and  breadth  of  every,  fentimeni 
by  a fiop’^atchX)^^  the  Author  has  faid  lit- 
lie  of  this  inttlle^lual  prodigy  |Michad 
Angelo],  of  the  bright  Galileo,”  &c.^ 
**  And  he  might  have  done  more  than  wrr^/j 
to  mention  the  name  of  Americas  Vefpu, 


cius. 


“  How  cold  and  Rupid  muR  he  be,”  fays 
the  BoRon  Reviewer,  and  Monthly  An- 


fashioned,  qualifications,  plain-sense  and  inflexible  OT  Gatherer  of  the  flowers  of  Liter- 

integrity,  as  the  rioquence  of  a  Barrister,  or  the  zeal  ^ .  .r  . 


cfTpiAi”  Fo“?ry  o,vn  Z  Au-  >?"  give  thc  whole  name  as  the 

thor)  at  that  amalgamating  distance,  I  could  see  but  VlCar  Uied  tO  lay,  whco  fpcaking  of  Mils 
one  spot  in  my  beloved  country— It  is  a  dark  one  Carolina  Wilhelmioa  Amelia — Skcggsf) — 

“How  cold  and  Aupid  muft  he  be,  who 

in  God  the  Advocates  for  European  Despotism  will  ,  , 

not  much  longer  be  allowed  to  say,  “Nothing  is  he-  gazcclon  the  figures  Or  Day  and  Night, 
reditary — but  Slavery — in  the  American  Republic.’  and  of  morning  and  evening  Twilight  fat 

Enough  of  thefe  “  Columbianifms.” —  Florence]  not  to  mention  more  than  their 
Yet  they  are  fo  natural  to  a  WeRern  Travel-  names  and  place!  Who  could  view 

ler,  that  it  is  difficult,  perhaps,  for  a  Na-  thefe  (exclaims  the  indignant  Critic— kind- 
/zw  American  to  avoid  them — howeverde-  Jhig  into  wrath)  without  beholding  the 
Arable  it  may  be.  fplendour  of  Day,  breaking  from  a  body 

«  The  Cathedral  of  Berne,”  fays  the  f  'v“''out  feeling  his  whole 

learned  Critic  (without  citing  his  authority)  overfliadowcd  with  the  thick  and  im- 
«  is  the  moft  impoling  and  folemn  Gothic  darknefs  of  N.ght  ?  Or  nvhe 

pile  in  Europe.”  AgL  (with  equal  accu-  “>e  clear^Jighted  Antholog.ft) 

Vacy  and  elegance,)  «  The  next  objefts  of  'vould  not  perceive  h.s  fjght  was  dimmed, 
grandeur  in  Switzerland  to  the  Alps  fur-  ''8^’*  7=^*  myfteriouny  ftealmg 

f^jund  the  Lake  of  the  Four  Cantons.  Mr.  ^^om  every  furronndmgobjedf  m  the 

S.  has  paired  this  Lake,  and  paffed  htvHh.  ?  Thefe 

oifZvatlon.  Its  borders  gre  the  extent  ‘“f 
of  the  fublimeft  fccnery.”  rhadXngelo  •" 

Mr.  S.  (it  is  true)  only  mentions  this  fame  Have  patience,  gentle  Reader,  and  thou 
I^ake  of  the  Four  Cantons  in  three  different  (halt  hear  how  the  effeft  of  thefe  impreffive 
places  ;  one  of  which  I  ffiould  quote,  if  it  objects  has  been  dijjipated  by  the  “  cold  and 
were  not  rather  long  for  my  piirpofe*.  Rupid  genius  of  “  The  Pennfylvanian” 
Of  the  political  changes  and  oppref-  TouriR. 


What  fays  “  the  Pennfylvanian  ?”  Why, 
among  other  curfory  remarks,  which  cai 
only  occupy  the  critical  Reader,  while  hi 
might  pull  out  his  time-piece^  and  fet  it  t\ 
the  moment* 


fions,”  fays  the  clear-lighted  Anthologift,  .  Church  of  S.n  Lo- 


*  The  Cathedral  Church,  remarkable  for  thc  fin 
dome  that  was  raised  in  Europe,  after  the  decline  c 
the  Roman  empire,  was  begun  in  1294  by  Arnolfc 
the  disciple  of  Cimabue,  and  finished  in  1445  b 
Brunellcsco,  the  contemporary  of  Michael  An^eh 
The  Prince  of  Architects  is  said  to  have  complimentc 
his  Fellow  Citizen,  when  he  was  himself  employe 
in  swelling  the  hemisphere  of  St,  Peter’s,  in  an  Ital 
ian  adage,  Ceme  tc  non  volo;  nieg/io  de  te  non  pass*  [ 
will  not  imitate  thee,  though  1  cannot  excel].  By 
this  unmerited  flattery  savours  too  little  of  the  coti 
scious  superiority  of  genius,  ever  to  have  escaped  f: 
Painter  of  the  Prophets  and  Sibyls  of  thc  Cuptl! 
Sistina.  The  dome  of  Santa  Maria  del  Jiorc  (I'c 
most  of  thc  Cathedrals  of  Italy  are  dedicated  to  tb 
Virgin)  is  nothing  more  than  a  vast  and  gloomy  cor 
cave,  dimly  impressed  with  thc  innumerable  figurest 
thc  Last  Judgment — trembling  before  the  drtseki 
Tribunal  of  final  recompenses  ;  while  the  Sana'n 
Sanctorum,  inclosed  below  it  from  vulgar  profanaticn 
swarms  alike  with  Equivocal  Beatitudes,  and  Caniii 
dates  for  Purgatory.  Behind  the  dingy  altar  is  a  ma: 
bic  Pieta  [the  mournful  Mother  weeping  over  ti»c  by 
dy  of  her  Son]  said  to  be  the  last  work  of  Michai. 
Angelo — at  which  time  the  superannuated  sculptorwi 
arrestetf  by  thc  hand  cf  Death.’——*  In  the  Churc 
of  Santa  Croce,  belonging  to  a  coveiit  of  Bene<i« 
‘tines,  a  Gothic  edifice,  erected  by  Arnolfo,  in  13i 
are  seen  a  number  of  interesting  monuments ;  pa 
ticnlarly  those  of  <?a.'i7eo— the  precursor  of  Astro 
nomical  truth,  and  of  Michael  Angelo  Buoitarotti,  wt 
died  at  Rome  in  his  89th  year,  but  was  here  intenti 
by  command  of  the  Reigning  Duke.* 


or  Gatherer  oj  the  powers  ^  Literature^  j  renz'^,  is  the  costly  Mausoleum  of  the  Medicean 

I,  Lodi, 


"  of  old  Rates  of  Milan,  Lodi,  Parma^ 
Modena,  Bologna,  he  fays  nothing** 

And  it  muR  be  allowed  to  be  Rri^ly 
true,  that  nothing  at  all  iranfpircs  upon  that 
head,  from  the  fnperficial  Writer  of  The 
American  Letters,  but  Rich  obfeure  hints 
as  the  following ;  from  which  it  is  plain, 
that  no  political  ideas  can  pojfthly  be  collect¬ 
ed — even  by  optics  more  capable  of  feeing 
through  a  mill-Rone  than  thofe  of  the 
penetrating  AnthologiR. 


Princes,  which  remained  unfinished,  when  the  as¬ 
piring  Family  became  extinct.  It  is  an  octagon  of 
fifty  feet  diameter,  crowned  with  a  dome;  the  walls 
of  which  are  lined  with  Sicilian  jasper,  and  richly 
inlaid  with  precious  stones.  Upon  six  of  its  sides 
are  marble  sarcophaguses,  designed  by  the  prolific 
genius  of  Michael  Angelo,  two  of  which  arc  sur¬ 
mounted  by  Regal  crownu  placed  upon  cushions  of 
red  jasper,  and  studded  with  transparent  gems.  Near 
it  is  thc  Capella  de  Principi — a  secluded  chapel,  de¬ 
signed  by  the  same  creative  pencil,  and  filled  by  the 
same  various  hand,  with  the  tombe  of  Guiliano  duke 
of  Nemours,  and  brother  of  Leo  X.  and  Lorenzo 
duke  of  Urbino,  on  the  right* and  left  of  the  altar. — 


*‘The  Pennfylvanian,”  it  is  true,  add! 
fomelhing,  in  a  note,  zhoxxt  the perfecutiotn^ 
Galileo  by  the  Bigots  of  his  Age  ;  and  he  be 
gins  4  letter  with  mentioning  the  birth-pk 
of  Americus  VefpuciuSy  the  Reputed  Dif covert 
of  the  Wejiern  Continent :  but  as  he  prefcntl; 
lofcs  light  of  that  Hero  in  a  “  fulfome’ 
effulion  to  the  memory  of  “  one”  Chrifto 
pher  Columbus,  the  Reader  will  fpare  m 
the  invidious  talk  of  “  troubling”  him  will 
thc  repetition  of  Rich  unmeaning  rhapl(> 
dies;  Vfhlch  mufX  be  particularly  difguftioi 


See  Vol.  1.  pp.  66  to  71  iocUisivc. 


f  Goldsmith— Vicar  of  Wnkeficld— Sketches  of 
High  Life. 


J  Sterne— Cant  of  Criticism — Garrick’s  vnui 
pauses  in  the  Soliloquy  of  Richard  112. 
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American.”  For  as  the  Critic  ob- 
unexampled  nationality J  “our 
iijthor  is  an  American^  and  for  that  reaibn 
^hles  his  Countrymen  with  his  Travels.'' 

the  epithet  “  one,”  apparently  fo 
jootemptuous,  (hould  be  thought  to  be  un- 
^rly  cited,  from  the  Bolton  Infpedlor  of 
pfitrican  Prod ions,  I  think  it  prudent 
pgivc  the  cxprellion  literally*  It  occurs  in 
leaking  of  the  obfeure  Proprietor  of  Bulh- 
{ill,  and  The  Woodlands,  two  Manfion- 
loufes,  whofc  turrets  arc  not  quite  out  of 
ghcof  a  c/j/Zt’a/ Philadelphia,  one  of 
rhich  (like  the  chief  feat  of  Earl  Tilney, 
lear  London)  is  negle^lcd  by  the  taAekfs 
itner  for  more  favourite  retreats  5  and  the 
rounds  of  the  other  (like  the  Royal  Gar¬ 
ros  at  Kew)  are  open  to  Vifitors  of  gen- 
td  appearance  from  morning  till  night. 

«The  Work,'^  fays  he,  “  is  dedicated 
u  Mr*  Hamilton,  partly  on  account  of 
is  liberal  application  to  Horticulture.” 

A  Mr*  Hamilton^  as  a  body  might  fay,  in 
leaking  of fuch  people^  as  the  Quincys  and 
i£  CoDDiNGTONS  of  Mafluchufetis,  the 
iiriNGSTONS  and  the  Van  Renselaers  of 
icw  York,  the  Pinckneys  of  Carolina, 
rthe  Carrols  and  the  Randolphs  of  Ma^ 
rland  and  Virginia.  Yet,  if  the  Bofton 
eriewer  had  ever  peeped  into  the  Hiftory 
f  Pennfylvania,  he  might  have  come  acrofs  j 
me  of  the  chapters  which  make  mention  ! 
fe/7^  James  Hamilton,  who  was  twice  ! 
ieutenant  Governor,  in  the  lad  years  of 
he  Proprietaries.  This  fame  iuligniheant 
crlonage  was,  belides,  the  earliclt  patron 
fj  Mr.  Weji  (another  Native  of  PentfuU 
mia )  of  whom  possibly  the  Reviewer  may  j 
ire  heard— fometime  Prelident  of  the 
,oyal  Academy  ;  and  if  he  ever  turned 
ter  the  frivolous  Account  of  the  Adven- 
ires  of  a  Printer’s  Boy,  with  which  his 
'mtrymatiY^K,  Franrlin  has  **  troubled" 

1C  world,  he  may  perchance  have  ftumblrd 
poa  the  lucky  accident  by  which  young  Ben 
Ota  biith  in  the  Hiip's  cabin,  on  his  firft 
oyage  acrofs  the  Atlantic.  It  was  neither 
ore  nor  kfs  than  the  detention  of  a  certain 
NDRF.w  Hamilton  (the  father  of  the 
^^efaid  James^  and  the  grandfather  of 
^Jaid  Mifter)^  for  whofe  accommodation 
ic  cabin  had  been  engaged,  and  Bores 
fovided,  to  which  Franklin  (lucky  dog/J 
il  heir  *  as  the  faid  Andrew  (being  a  law- 
trof  little  note)  wasfent  for,  exprefs,  af- 
trthe  vclTel  had  dropped  down  the  river, 

5 be  retained  in  fome  trifling  caufe,  then 
Eliding  in  Pennfylvania. 

”  Partly  on  account  of  his  liberal  appli- 
Jtion  to  Horticulture.” 


Novices  in  criticifm  may  think  this  might 
have  been,  (at  worfl)  a  venial  fin,  in  the 
eflimation  of  a  profeffed  Gatherer  oj  flowers  : 
but  the  Bofton  Florift  had  never  gathered 
any  himfelf,  in  fuch  a  garden  as  The  Wood¬ 
lands,  nor  ever  heard  ot  any  body  clfe  that 
had. — How  fliould  he  ?  Since  the  Wood¬ 
land  Colledlion  of  Plants  has  not  been  more 
than  thirty  years  in  forming,  and  docs  not 
contain  above  three  thoufand  varieties,  at 
the  moft — whether  the  fame  be  particular- 
ifed  by  fuch  vulgar  Indianifms,”  as  Iquafli- 
es — and  pumpkins — and  calabefhes  ;  or 
ramified  and  graduated,  artem^  by 

the  hotch-potch”  nomenclature  of  Pro- 
feffor  Linnjeus,  himfelf,  into  claflTes,  gene¬ 
ra,  and  fpccics — dfeript^  or  non~defcript^  in 
the  hocus  pocus  vocabulary  of  Scientific 
Clafiification*  ! 

«  We  are  now,”  fays  the  Anthologift 
(on  the  author's  arriving  at  Rome)  “  in  tht 
ancient  Capital  of  the  World,  and  feem  j 
for  ever  to  have  loft  our  Guide  among  Ru¬ 
ined  Temples,  »d  falling  Monuments.  We  I 
fometimes  fee  h*9  kaniog  againft  a  tottering 
column,  and  fometimes  catch  him  gliding 
through  the  broken  arches  of  huge  aque- 
duffs;  and  fo  do  we  the  lean  and  cold¬ 
blooded  Prieft,  and  the  fat  and  fwdtering 
Capuchin.  Here  again  (continues  the  calm 
Reviewer)  is  the  fame  fulfome  inflation  of  the 
Writer’s  ftyk,  and,  becaufe  his  fubjed  is 
more  fublime,  he  thinks  he  muft  become 
more  turgid*  It  will  be  too  fatiguing  to  us, 
and  too  uainterefiingto  our  readers,  to  trace 
the  heavy  and  Ciotnic  feet  of  our  authbrj" 
through  the  ibkmn  and  dark  ruins  of  Im¬ 
perial  Rome.  We  will  not  profane  its  deep 
gloom,  and  awful  afiemblage  of  ft u pen- 
dotrs  objeds,  by  here  holding  communion 
with  him. 

“  Of  St.  Peter's  he  has  faid  much,  and 
much  incorrcdlly.  In  his  hiftory  of  it  he 
afferts  that  it  was  three  hundred  years  in 
building  )  it  was  but  a  hundred  and  fix. — 
In  Bead  of  its  being  begun  m  1450,  in  the 
lime  of  Pope  Nicholas  fifth,  it  was  com¬ 
menced  under  Julio  iecond,  in  150^,”  &c. 

Now  thek  are  hiftorical  inaccuracies, 
which  are  not  to  be  denied  ;  for,  although 
the  foundation  might  have  been  laid  by  Ni¬ 
cholas  V,  the  celebrated  Reftorcr  of  Learn¬ 
ing  in  Italy  (as  would,  indeed,  appear  from 
Vafi's  Itinerary  of  Rome;  and  modern  Pra- 
velkrs  may  aver  that  the  Sacrifty  was  fi- 
nifhed  by  the  late  Pope,  Pius  VI,  yet  the 

•  1  saj  nothing  uf  such  elegant  Anglicisnu  toad¬ 
flax;  or  dead-’iettle  [the  Antirrhinum  Linaria,  and 
Lamium  album,  ot'  llinnxus]  still  less 'will  1  perplex 
my  text  with  such  u'nintelligibic  doub!e-nteanm^i  a;, 
fly-trap,  or  Snap-dragon  [the  Dionxa  Muscipula,  and 
Antirrhinum  majus,  oF  the  Schools  ] 


(hell  of  the  building  was  probably  run  up 
in  little  more  than  a .  century,  as  the  fapient 
Critic  (no  doubt  corre^fly)  obferves. 

The  Anthologift  h4ving  vented  hisfpkca 
in  the  foregoing  placid  remarks,  it  may  be 
deemed  fome  what  fuperfiuous  in  him  'to 
add  .* 

We  muft  now  coofefs  that  we  have  no 
fympathy  in  a  ftngle  defeription  of  Mr.  S. 
at  Rome  ;  and  we  can^  remain  with  him 
there  no  longer.  He  evidently  has  a  foul, 
which  can  reflefl  no  brightnefs  in  the  full 
fplendour  of  5t.  Peter's,  and  which  can  feel 
no  melancholy  in  the  fading  glory  of  the 
Colifeum.” 

Upon  this  head  I  (hall  quote  no  exam¬ 
ples  from  the  Author  (the  Critic  himfelf 
has  quoted  none).  Indeed  the  faft  'muft 
be  fo  manifcjl  to  every  impartial  Reader 
(whether  of  the  original  Revienv^  or  of  thefe 
my  corroborative  ftri6fiires)  that  it  would 
be  waftin'g  time  to  exhibit  proofs.  Yet  if 
any  one  Ihould  remain  difTatisfied  with  the 
un'oiafred  teftimony  of  the  Anthologift,  who 
no  doubt  (according  to  his  bounden  duty) 
has  faithfully  reported  all  the  beauties  he 
could  find,  I  refer  the  curious  to  the  Brft 
volume  of  the  Letters  in  queftion — the  hil- 
torical  and  philological  palTages  of  the  fe-* 
cond  volume  having  been  palFed  over,  by 
the  judicious  Critic,  as  unworthy  of  any 
notice  or  animadverfion  whatfoeverf. 

( To  be  concluded  in  our  next* ) 

From  Clavigerds  Hiftory  of  Mexico, 

The  Gum-Elaftic,  called  by  the  Mexi¬ 
cans  Oilin  or  Olli,  and  by  the  Spaniards  of 
that  kingdom,  Uie,  dillils  from  the  Ol- 
quahuit,  which  is  a  tree  of  moderate  fize  ; 
the  trunk  of  which  is  fmooth  and  ycljow- 
ifh,  4he  leaves  pretty  large,  the  flowers 
white,  and  the  fruit  yellow  and  rather 
round,  but  angular  ;  within  which  there 
are  kernels  as  large  as  filberds,  and  white, 
and  covered  with  a  yellowifli  pellicle.-;- 
The  kernel  has  a  bitter  tafte,  and  the  fruit 
always  grows  attached  to  the  bark  of  the 

f  For  a  similar  instance  oF  calm  investigation  and 
acute  discernment,  I  refer  the  Reader  to  the  opinions 
•f  that  renowned  Critic,  Mr.  John  Dennis,  in  his 
Treatise  upon  the  Life  and  Writings  of  Alexander 
Pojie.  His  precepts,”  says  the  Sage,  “  are  false 
or 'trivial,  or  botli  ;  his  thoughts  are  crude  and  abor¬ 
tive  ;  his  expressions  absurd  ;  his  nvnnbers  harsh  and 
unmusical;  his  rhitnes  trivial  and  common.  Instead 
of  majesty,  we  have  soniethuig  that  is  very  mean  ; 
instead  ol  gravity,  something  that  is  very  boyish  ; 
and  instead  of  perspicuity  and  lucid  order,  we  have* 
but  too  often,  obscurity  and  confusion.*’  Of  the 
Poem  called  Windsor  Forest,  saiih  the  learned  Crit¬ 
ic  :  “  It  is  a  wretched  rhapsody,  impudently  writ  in 
imitation  of  the  Cooper’s  Hdl  of  Sir  John  Denham. 
The  Author  of  it  is  obscure.  He  is  ambiguous— af- 
fected-rtemerarious — barbarous.” 
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tree.  When  the  trunk  is  cut,  the  Uie  which 
.  diAiis  from  it  is  white,  liquid  end  vifeous  j 
then  it  becomes  yellow,  and  laftfy  of  a  lead¬ 
en  colour,  which  it  always  retains.  Thofe 
who  gather  it  can'  uiodel  it  to  any  forci  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  ufc  they  pot  it  to. 


SUMMAUr  OF  INTELLIGENCE. 


Foreign  — -Captain  Lewis,  of  tlie  ship  Ba- 
lize,  arrived  at  Norfulk  on  the  5th  instant,  af¬ 
ter  a  passage  of  24  days  from  Cayenne.  Capt. 
Lewis  was  embai^gocd  from  the  6th  of  Jan¬ 
uary  until  the  1 9th  of  March,  in  consequence 
of  a  division  consisung  of  a  74  gun  ship,  two 
frigates,  and  two  brigs,  which  was  expected 
^from  the  coast  of  Africa  ;  this  division  had 
sent  four  British  ships  into  C^enne.  On  the 
24th  -March  four  French  frigates  and  two 
brigs  arrived  at  Cayenne  from  Cadiz,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  which  an  embargo  was  laid, 
wliich  continued  until  the  9th  ult. — The  fri¬ 
gates  sailed  the  7 t)i  April,  their  destiifation  un¬ 
known. 

General  Miranda.— The  Boston  Ga¬ 
zette  of  last  Thursday,  contalds  the  following 
paragraphs  A  letter  has  been  received 
in  town  from  Barbadocs,  dated  .14th  April, 
giving  information,  (via  Trinidad,),  that  Mi¬ 
randa  had  effected  a  landing  in  the  Spanish 
American  province  of  Carracas  :  That  he  had 
taken  the  island  of  Marguirata — the  town  of 
Qamaiia,  on  the  sea-board — tlie  toNvn  of  Bar¬ 
celona,  on  the  river  Neveri,  in  the  iirterior— 
and  was  in  full  march  for  the  capital  of  the  co¬ 
lony,  situated  about  50  miles  from  the  coast. 
Mr.  Fitzwilliam  acts  as  his  eecretaiy .  I'he 
expedition  sailed  last  from  Curracoa 

“  The  above  information  is  confirmed  by 
Capt.  Risborough,  who  arrived  here  the  6th 
from  Martinique.  It  appeare  that  the  Ame¬ 
rican  ship  Leander  was  joined  by  some  British 
cruisers  ;  and  that  Miranda  has  proclaimed 
the  independence  of  the  province.  This  in¬ 
telligence  was  brought  to  Martinique  by  a 
Danish  vessel.*’ 


DOMESTIC. 

Ph  IL  A  DEL  P  H I A  .•^Dreadful  About 

eight  o’clock  on  Friday  evening  the  9th  inst. 
the  wind  blowing  violently  from  the  west  and 
north-west,  a. fire  burst  forth  from  a  wooden 
building,  situated  back  of  Dock-street,  between 
the  Bank  of  the  United  States  and  the  Bank 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  in  a  short  time  the  whole 
range  of  buildings,  on  both  sides  of  Belief-al¬ 
ley,  from  Dock-street  to  Carter’s-alley,  was 
enveloped  in  flamlSs. 

Every  exertion  that  could  prompt  the  zeal 
and  activity  .of  our  citizens,  was  used  on  this 
occasion— ..Old  cansidering  the  violence  of  the 
wind,  the  narrowness  of  the  alleys,  and  the 
many  combusdhle  materials,  (being  cliiefly 
carpenter’s  shops)  it  is  some  consolation  that 
the  whole  block  was  not  entirely  destroyed. 

Such  an  awful  scene  has  not  been  witnessed 
for  many  yearn  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia— 
for  twp  hours  it  appeared  as  if  no  human  skill 


or  exertion  could  check  the  destruedve  pro- 
greA  of  the  flames-^they  extended  their 
sparks  to  a  vast  distance,  and  the  attention  of 
the  citizens  was  called  to  many  quarters— In 
Front-street,  between  Walnut  and  Chesnut- 
streets,  the  house  occupied  by  Mr.  Vallance 
was  nearly  destroyed  by  one  of  the  combusti 
ble  materials.  • 

On  such  an  occasion^  requiring  the  utmost 
activity  and  cxert’on  of  every  citizen  willing 
to  be  useful,  it  might  be  expected  that  acci¬ 
dents  would  occur — but  the  most  solemn  and 
melancholy  one  we  have  to  relate  may  be  at¬ 
tributed  to  idle  curiosity-— on.  Saturday  morn¬ 
ing,  a  man  and  a  boy  were  crushed  to  death 
by  the  falling  in  of  one  of  the  walls,  a  long 
time  afler  the  wooden  part  of  the  building  had 
been  entirely  consumed. 

Mr.  Stone,  who  voluhteered  his  assistance 
on  the  roof  of  one  of  the  houses  in  Third - 
street,  was  so  enveloped  in  the  flames,  that  he 
with  dilflculfy  made  his  escape,  and,  we  arc 
informed,  now  lies  very  dangerously  ill.  'A- 
iKitlier  person  had  his  leg  bi*oke)  by  the  falling 
of  a  ladder,  and  has  been  conveyed  to  tlie  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Hospital,  where  every  attention  uill 
be  gratuitously  paid,  ihit  humanity  can  dic¬ 
tate  or  require. 

It  is  said  that  flakes  of  fire  were  carried  by 
the  wind  quite  across  the  Delaware  to  the  Jer¬ 
sey  shore,  in  such  quantities  as  to  render  it 
necessary  for  the  inhabitants  there  to  keep  the 
roofs  of  their  houses  wet. 

It  is  remarkable  that  just  fifteen  years  ago, 
Friday  night,  the  same  district  of  the  city  was 
laid  in  ashes  by  the  most  destructive  fire  which 
Philadelphia  had  ever  c'.iperienced,  and  this  is 
the  third  conflagration  which  has  happened 
in  the  same  spot  in  the  month  of  May. 

The  number  of  houses  damaged  and  de¬ 
stroyed  amounted  to  upwards  of  thirty* 

\JPouUtm. 

Washington  City,  May  7  —The  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States  yesterday  left  the 
city  for  Monticello. 

It  is  with  great  pleasure  we  are  enabled  to 
l^tate,  that  advices  received  from  Mr.  Munroe. 
of  as  late  a  date  as  March  14,  are  of  a  more 
favourable  complexion  relative  to  the  amica¬ 
ble  Adjustment  of  our  differences  witli  Great- 
Britain,  than  any  previously  received. 

We  understand  that  the  Spanish  agents  at 
Mobille  have  agreed  that  that  city  shall  be  a 
place  of  deposit  for  goods  brought  in  vessels 
of  citizens  of  the  United  States  arriving  there  ; 
and  that  goods  having  been  so  deposited  may 
be  carried  either  up  the  river  or  outwards. 

We  further  learn  that  in  consequenceof  the 
disturbed  state  of  the  fronrier,  a  large  portion 
of  our  army,  amounting  to  about  one  thousand 
men,  have  been  directed  to  station  them¬ 
selves  at  Fort  Adams. 


[JFVow  a  Ncvc-York  paf>tr.'\ 

Mr.  Printer, 

If  you  think  the  following  relation  worthy  of 
notice  or  any  way  likely  to  Conduce  to  the 


benefit  of  our  citi^ns,  you  will  havetlj 
goodness  to  insert  it  in  your  Daily  AdveN 
tiser;  A.  H. 


In  compliance  with  the  repeated  request  of 
several  of  my  neighboui's,  as  well  as  for  tl^ 
benefit  of  people  in  general,  I  take  it  upoi 
me,  thus  publickly,  to  give  a  relation  of| 
melancholy  circumstance,  which  lately  oc, 
curred  in  my  family.  On  the  afternoon  of 
Saturday  the  I2t2i  of  April  last,  1  called  atthe 
Fly  market  in  order  to  buy  some  fish,  ttthj 
same  time  brought  home  a  small  piece  of  the 
liver  of  a  hhlUlHit,  of  which  I  ate  a  part, 
my  children  the  remainder.  Next  momin# 
I  awoke  in  great  distress  ;  being  attendej 
with  a  sore  throat  and  violent  pain  in  my 
bones.  My  flesh  fajmewliat  swelled  and  uni. 
versall)^  inflamed,  very  far  beyond  any  thinj 
I  ever  saw  or  expericnctxl  in  my  life  before. 
1  had  immediate  recoui-sc  to  a  physician,  who 
appeared  to  f»c  well  acquainted  with  the  naluit 
of  my  complaint  ;  and  said  the  fish  Kadbt. 
coTT.e  poison  by  fteding  upon  the  Copper 
banks.  My  distress  (ivhich  was  almost  in. 
tolerable,  and  far  beyond  what  I  am  able  to 
describe)  continued  upon  me  w  itlmiit  the  leaa 
degree  of  inter  mission  cr  abatement,  for  near, 
iy  the  space  of  24  haul's  :  at  which  time  both 
my  pain  and  inflammation  entirely  abated; 
but  was  left  in  a  very  weak  and  feeble  state  — 
Thus  I  attribute  the  preservation  of  my  liie 
(in  this  instance)  to  the  skill  of  the  ivorth? 
Dr.  J,  Wilson.  For  death  must  inevitably 
have  ensued,  had  not  1  obtained  iinmediai 
relief.  The  inflammation  was  so  severe  that 
it  has  caused  my  skin  entirely  to  peel  off :  « 
that  I  became  a  perfect  sight  to  beheld  as  ivdj 
as  an  object  of  pity  and  distress.  I'hrec  of 
my  children  were  handled  in  the  same  maD> 
ner,  and  relieved  in  the  same  way. 

'Abm.H\rt. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


Clio  came  too  late  for  insertion  this  week,] 
we  design  him  for  our  next.  ' 


Compiler’s  biographical  sketch  is  under 
consideration. 


Precision’s  morsel  is  not  precise  enoughi 
for  insertion. 


The./ro/A'  production  of  Sally  Soapsuds 
is  not  only  destitute  of  merit,  but  rather  pro- j 
voking.  She  complains  of  being  “infested 
with  cockroaches*”  in  her  kitchen— as  the  best 
means  of  banishing  them,  we  advise  her  rtj 
write  to  them. 


Several  selections  have  been  received,  i 
of  which  shall  meet  their  merited  attention. 


published  BY  JOSEPH  RAKESTRAW, 
NO*  84,  NORTH  FRONT-STREET, 

Where  Subscrifitions  and  Commtmicalio^^\ 
(post  paid)  wiit  be  received.’ 
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